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318) he did much to popularize this cause, which
he thought would elevate the people and insure
them against unjust exploitation by aristoc-
racy and wealth. Against the will of party
leaders he supported the fifteen-gallon liquor law
and advocated the furtherance of temperance by
education and moral suasion. He also favored
the punishment of the retailer who sold liquor
to persons known to make an improper use of it.
In lectures and speeches, in newspaper articles,
and on the floor of the legislature this reformer
attacked special privileges for corporations. He
insisted on the necessity of careful inquiries into
charters and specific limitations on the powers
they granted to their incorporators. Indeed, he
never tired, during his entire career in the legis-
lature, of denouncing corporations for stimu-
lating over-speculation and the creation of ficti-
tious wealth. His influence was largely respon-
sible for defeating, in 1836, the petition of Boston
bankers and merchants for the chartering of a
ten-million-dollar bank. He also attacked the
claims of Harvard College to an exclusive con-
trol of transportation over the Charles River
bridge and insisted on the rights of the people
to build and use freely their own bridges and
highways.

He became interested, about 1845, in business
enterprises in the Mississippi Valley. Although
his project for a timber and mining corpora-
tion in Minnesota involved him in financial ruin
(Personal Recollections., post, pp. 25-26) he suc-
cessfully carried through the Illinois legislature
a liberal charter, which he himself had drawn up,
for the Illinois Central Railroad. If he was in-
consistent in his attitude towards corporations,
it was partly due to his enthusiastic belief that the
welfare of the different sections of the country
depended on the maximum free interchange of
commerce, which would be accelerated by liberal
favors to railroads (Letter to Robert Schuyler
.. ., on the value of the Public Lands of Illinois,

i8Sr).

Although his political career was sometimes
hindered by his espousal of unpopular causes, it
was his opposition to the extension of slavery
that led to his election to the Senate in 1851 to
fill Webster's unexpired term. In 1851 the coa-
lition between the Free-Soilers and Democrats
sent him to the federal House of Representatives,
For his political independence and especially for
his opposition, on constitutional grounds, to the
Fugitive-slave Law he was unseated from the
National Democratic Convention in 1852. His
early death was a great loss to the anti-slavery
Democrats and to the humanitarian causes in
which he had interested himself. He achieved
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some notable victories for human rights and en-
deavored, without avail, to check the social irre-
sponsibility of corporate wealth, the character
and evils of which he only partly understood.
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RAPHALL, MORRIS JACOB (Oct. 3,1798-
June 23, 1868), rabbi, was born in Stockholm,
Sweden, the son of Jacob Raphall. In gratitude
for the boy's recovery from a dangerous illness,
his father, a banker, dedicated him at the age of
five years to the rabbinate, and sent him to a
Hebrew grammar school in Copenhagen (1807-
12). In 1812 the family moved to England, and
later Raphall traveled in France, Belgium, and
Germany. He attended the universities of Gies-
sen and Erlangen, receiving from the latter the
degree of Ph.D. In 1825 he returned to Eng-
land and married. His wife, Rachel Goldstein,
bore him six children, of whom four survived.

He began his career in 1832 as a professional
lecturer. His ability to make his discourses at
once scholarly and popular drew large audiences,
both Jewish and Christian, throughout the United
Kingdom. In 1840 he became secretary to Chief
Rabbi Solomon Hirschell, and supported him
particularly in the refutation of the blood accu-
sation brought that year in Damascus. In 1841
he accepted the post of rabbi and preacher and
master of the Hebrew school of the Birmingham
Hebrew Congregation. Here he built up a
national reputation as orator and scholar, his ad-
dresses helping to remove prejudices and misun-
derstanding and contributing towards the sub-
sequent success of the Jewish battle for equal
rights in England. On his departure for Amer-
ica eight years later, the entire citizenry of Bir-
mingham, Jewish and non-Jewish, united in hon-
oring him.

He came to New York at the end of 1849 on a
life contract to be lecturer and preacher to the
Congregation B'nai Jeshurun at a salary of $2,-
ooo, then said to be the highest paid to any cler-
gyman in the country. He served that congre-
gation until he was made rabbi emeritus in
December 1865. He was the first rabbi in New
York to preach regular weekly English sermons,
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